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HIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH 
48/52% K20 
MANURE SALTS 20% MIN. K20 


In thousands of farm homes, the rich bounty of the summer 
is still carefully preserved in jars for winter use—although newer 
and more effective methods are rapidly being adopted. 


Another better practice that is rapidly widening in scope is 
the carefully considered use of the correct fertilizer in the correct 
amount for each specific need. Many of the best of these 
fertilizers are compounded with potash—often with Sunshine 
State Potash, a product of New Mexico, and a vital soil nutrient 
that provides increased soil fertility and greater resistance 
to disease and drought. 


UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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BEMIS 
MULTIWALL 
PAPER 
SHIPPING 
SACKS 


be Tw te te Le PA 


They’re tough and sturdy...have plenty of 





reserve strength even when packed with such 
heavyweights as cement or fertilizer. 


Bemis uses top quality kraft paper. Each of the 
three or more plies has been tested for the kind 
of work it must do. So, there is never any ques- 
tion. It’s sure to do the job. 


Seven Bemis Multiwall Plants are ready to team 
up to give you service in an emergency or to 
provide a dependable source of supply. 























A Complete 
Service 


HE strategic factory locations of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, as shown on the accompany- 
ing map, assure prompt, dependable 
service for the complete line of products 


listed below. 


We manufacture all grades of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers, Superphosphate, 
Agrinite Tankage, Bone Black, Bone 
Black Pigments (Cosmic Black), Bone 
Ash, Bone Oil, Dicalcium Phosphate, 
Monocalcium Phosphate, Gelatin, 
Agriculturai Insecticides (including Py- 
rox, Arsenate of Lead, Calcium Arsen- 
ate, etc.), Trisodium and Disodium 
Phosphate, Phosphorus, Phosphoric 
Acid, Sulphuric Acid, Ammonium Car- 
bonate, Ammonium Fluosilicate, 
Magnesium Fluosilicate, Potassium Fluo- 
silicate, Phosphorus Pentasulphide, 
Phosphorus Sesquisulphide (lump), Zinc FACTORIES 
Fluosilicate, Salt Cake; and we are im- 
porters and/ or dealers in Nitrate of Alexandria, Va. Cleveland, Ohio No. Weymouth, Mass. 























Soda, Cyanamid, Potash Salts, Sulphate Baltimore, Md. —_ Detroit, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. 
of Ammonia, Raw Bone Meal, Steamed Buffalo, N.Y. Fulton, Ill Pierce, Fla. 
Bone Meal, Sheep and Goat Manure, Cayce, S. C. Havana, Cuba 






Fish and Blood. We mine and sell all Chambly Canton, Henderson, N. C. — a. 

grades ofFloridaPebblePhosphateRock.  Quebec,Can. - Montgomery, Ala. 7ea"sport, Maine 
Charleston, S.C. Nat. Stockyards, Ill. South Amboy, N. J. 
Cincinnatti, Ohio Norfolk, Va. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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AGRONOMY 
ECONOMY 


Artuur M. Siti 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


HE disturbed political and 

economic situation in the world 
is such that our country, and each 
producing individual, is faced with 
a serious economic burden. To 
maintain crop production at profit- 
able levels without bankrupting our 
vils, and without deficit financing in 
terms of lost fertility, will require in 
most states a more general and more 
immediate application of the infor- 
mation gained through research in 
plant and animal (including human) 
nutrition. 


Game of Life 

In the grimly realistic game of life 
as it is played in the big league of 
big nations, every member of our 
team, agriculture, industry (includ- 
ing labor), the professions, education 
and government must coordinate 
every effort to avoid dropping the 
ball to the opposition. The haste 
and the waste of the war programs 
may be over, but the seriousness of 
the situation demands a thorough 
analysis of every crop production 
practice, to the end that programs 
and procedures for the most efficient 
production possible be outlined and 
nade effective. 

In agriculture this means the 
§ cducational job of taking Soil Con- 
“rvation from the pilot plant stage 
to that of universal application; it 
means also the application of the 
improved practices in plant and 
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AND 








animal production which research 
continuously makes available; and 
it means production for end uses 
that build up rather than burden 
the national economy. 

In the production and use of 
fertilizers it means (in so far as may 
be practical) the elimination of back 
hauls on raw materials: vertical 
integration in the assembling and 
combining of primary plant foods; 
the practical elimination of luxury 
consumptions and of the application 
of elements and compounds that are 
not required for any given cropping 
system and soil. 


Coordination 

With reference to agriculture, and 
that part of industry engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of 
fertilizers, the close coordination of 
effort required by the seriousness of 
our national situation can be a- 
chieved only by an increasingly bet- 
ter understanding and exchange of 
thought individually and _ collec- 
tively between those engaged in 
agricultural research and education, 
and those engaged in the fertilizer 
industry. 

Meetings and short courses for 
the instruction of fertilizer dealers 
and salesmen are fine, and a step in 
the right direction. There is also a 
need for more frequent contact and 
exchange of information at the 
higher technical levels in which the 


Grom a 


Commercial 


* | Point of 
View 


interpretation of results could be 
considered in relation to practical 
programs for their application. And, 
it seems to me, there is a further 
and even more important oppor- 
tunity and need, namely, for con- 
ferences at the top executive level 
in which the Directors and respon- 
sible Department Heads in each 
state would present the overall 
nutrition and fertility requirements 
to those who control the manufac- 
turing policies and programs of the 
factories interested in supplying 
agriculture in that state. Telling 
the individual farmer what he needs 
and should use is_ important. 


Dealer Informed 

Getting the individual dealer and 
salesman oriented and informed is 
important. Exchanging technical 
information with the commercial 
agronomists and chemists and help- 
ing them visualize the market re- 
quirements and opportunities is also 
important. But one of the most 
important of all those concerned 
is that group of men who are re- 
sponsible for the stockholders’ 
money invested in the chemical and 
fertilizer plants that supply the 
nation’s plant food requirements. 
Without doubt, individually, they 
are always welcome at any agri- 
cultural college or experiment sta- 
tion; but the opportunity to discuss 
broad objectives, major require- 
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ments, trends, and a constructive 
program for meeting future needs, 
simply does not exist. Confer- 
ences at which educational and 
industrial officials could discuss both 
the technical and economic bases for 
recommendations and the invest- 
ment and manufacturing problems 
related to sales opportunities, would 
probably result in a greatly ac- 
celerated progress through changes 
in manufacturing practices and pro- 
cedures. Discussions at the top 
level between the farmers’ advisors 
and suppliers based on sound tech- 
nical and economic principles are 
bound to help. 

Crops grow in soils; a point which 
is sometimes overlooked by some 
fertilizer men and those agrono- 
mists who split hairs over fertilizer 


grades. Granting the universal 
importance of location, texture, 
tilth and moisture supply, the 


relative importance of the fertility 
of the soil depends largely on the 
degree to which the farming opera- 
tion is extensive or intensive. In 
extensive farming, fertility is all 
important as it controls the species 
of plants which may be grown, 
indicates the type of farming, and 
determines the fertilizer and _ soil 
amendments required for a_profit- 
able level of operation. 


For Cash Crops 


Passing through the intermediate 
stage in which plant-food elements 
are purchased for cash crops only, 
the soil becomes finally, in the most 
intensive types of farming, merely 
an anchorage at a convenient loca- 
tion in which to stand and feed 
growing plants. The plant food 
normally becoming available repre- 
sents so small a part of the total 
requirements that on many soil 
types it can be ignored. The crop 
production resulting from the heavy 
applications of primary plant foods 
soon creates a relative deficiency for 
most, if not all, of the secondary 
and trace elements. Through all 
this variation of cultural practices, 
with its maze of variable factors, the 
trained agriculturist is often not too 
well oriented, and practical farmers 
and fertilizer men are frequently at 
sea in attempting to explain either 
crop successes or failures. 

I will attempt a brief review of 
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Mn. Smith Says... 


After thirty-three years’ 
experience .. . it is my 
firm conviction 

whatever is sound, 
needs only to be demon- 
strated and sold; and it 
will carry itself. 























some things most of us agree on with 
respect to applications of primary, 
secondary, and trace plant food 
elements; and repeat some ques- 
tions which we in the fertilizer 
industry may think are currently 
important. 


Nitrogen 


It is recognized that nitrate may 
be applied on the surface and, 
sooner or later, will be absorbed in 
moisture and carried to plow depth 
or deeper. It is recognized that 
ammonia does not leach and there- 
fore should be incorporated in the 
soil. It is further recognized that 
organic nitrogen materials are low 
in the percentage recovered in the 
crop and that for most crops and 
soils are worth no more per unit 
than mineral ammonia. 

But, is there a value for nitrate 
nitrogen, if incorporated in the soil, 
equal to the cost of oxidizing am- 
monia to nitrate and the subsequent 
higher transportation and handling 
costs? Is it nitrate per se, or is it 
the sodium or calcium that may be 
combined with it? Is the higher 
cost of organic nitrogen justified by 
the finer quality of tobacco, or 
celery, or other truck crops: or 
could the same quality be obtained 
by more frequent applications of 
nitrate or ammonia in combina- 
tions of low salt index? 


Phosphorus 
The chemical handbooks show the 
solubility of several phosphates in 
cold water to be in the following 
order: 
Solubility in 100 





Material parts water 
Mono Sodium Phosphate. ... . 112.4 
Mono Ammonium Phosphate.. 25.3 
Mono Potassium Phosphate... 25.0 


Mono Calcium Phosphate... . 4.0 
Di Calcium Phosphate....... 0.028 
Magnesium Ammon. Phos.... . 0.013 


a 


It is thought by some that wate 
solubility may be an important ing. 
cation of the relative availability of 
phosphates. It is recognized tha 
soluble phosphates are more readily 
reverted in some acid soils to iron 
and aluminum phosphates; and jp 
calcareous soils to tri-calcium phos- 
phate. 

Are the water-soluble phosphates 
more productive per unit? Under 
what conditions? Would not field 
experiments with relatively pure 
compounds as well as with the rather 
heterogeneous commercial products 
be worth while? Since reversion is 
largely the result of surface contact, 
to what extent does pelleting retard 
it or prolong availability through 
one growing season? And why do we 
continue to make our thinking 
about the phosphorus and _potas- 
sium contents of fertilizers more 
obscure and less direct by using the 
archaic expressions PO; and K,€, 
when many states have decided to 
state all other elements in terms of 
the element? Or don’t we really 
believe in higher analysis fertilizers? 


Potash 


Except for tobacco, and a very 
few minor and local exceptions, it is 
agreed that potassium chloride is an 
acceptable source of the element 
potassium. Potassium contributes 
more to the caloric than to the 
nutritional value of crops; a differ- 
ential in values that has a direct 
relation to the nitrogen-potash ratio. 
As applied to the soil, it is frequently 
combined with chlorine, a_ highly 
ionized electrolyte element which is 
easily absorbed by plants, and which 
affects the intake of both nitrate 
and sulphate ions. Sodium, of 
much less importance in_ plant 
nutrition, is vastly more important 
in animal nutrition. Sodium can 
and does substitute in part for 
potassium both in the soil and im 
plants. Our known potash reserves 
are limited. Our sodium reserves 
are boundless. 

How many of the effects com- 
monly attributed to potash may be 
due at least in part to the physio- 
logical activity of chlorine? Potash 
salts now supply practically all of 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The FUTURE 


of the 


Western Phosphate Industry 


--.- Im this article the authors discuss market 
areas for triple superphosphate in 17 states 


costs of manufacturing phos- 
phate fertilizer in the western 
states is discussed in a series of 
reports written by Roscoe E. Bell, 
Associate Director of the Bureau of 
Land Management, and William H. 
Waggaman, Senior Mineral Tech- 
dologist, Bureau of Mines. 

The Bell-Waggaman articles were 
published in the February issue of 
Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry. In the first two papers the 
authors review background informa- 
tion about the phosphate industry, 
describing the various processes for 
producing fertilizers from phosphate 
rock and considering in some detail 
those processes that have achieved 
full-scale operation in industry and 
which seem best adapted to develop- 
ment of a western phosphate in- 
dustry. The writers offer com- 
parisons of the probable or possible 
costs of processing phosphate rock 
by alternate methods in the western 
areas. 


Purpose of Paper 

The purpose of the third paper 
is to translate basic information into 
terms that will permit approxima- 
tion of the most economical means 
of serving the important market 
areas in the United States, and to 
evaluate to some extent the com- 
petitive ability of western phos- 
phates to serve these markets. The 
validity of these comparisons is, of 
course, dependent upon an actual 
materialization of the conditions 
assumed in the first two papers. 

A possible market area for wes- 
tern triple superphosphate as stated 
by Messrs. Bell and Waggaman in- 
cludes 17 states west of Illinois, 
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Missouri, Oklahoma, and New Mex- 
ico. This trade area was defined on 
the basis of transportation costs 
from the major primary sources of 
supply, namely Florida, Houston, 
Texas; and the western phosphate 
fields. The validity of this definition 
of trade area depends upon the cost 
of production at various possible 
producing points. Its validity also 
depends upon shipping the same 
product from the alternate point of 
production. 

The largest U. S. markets for 
fertilizer are in the Midwestern, 
Eastern and South Atlantic States. 
The principal far western markets 
are along the Pacific coast, espe- 
cially in California. Ten years ago 
the consumption of fertilizers in all 
of the Western states was extremely 
limited, whereas the markets in the 
Eastern and South Atlantic States 
have long been established and 
manufacturing facilities provided to 
meet these needs. In recent years 
the markets of the Western, Mid- 
western, and Central States have 
been expanding rapidly, proceeding 
at an accelerated rate throughout 
the war years and continuing to 
grow during the postwar period. 


Two Questions 

The two questions being asked by 
potential producers of western phos- 
phate are: 

1. Will the present demand for 
phosphate products decrease mark- 
edly when the price of agricultural 
commodities begins to drop? 

2. Can products manufactured 
from western phosphate rock be 
delivered to large, well-established 
markets at a cost permitting them 


to compete with those produced 
from Florida and Tennessee phos- 
phate rock? 

The uses for phosphate products 
for purposes other than fertilizers 
have been developed to a remark- 
able degree. In addition to such 
long-established phosphate products 
as baking compounds, detergents, 
sugar refining, and medicinal pre- 
parations, there are relatively new 
and expanding uses for phosphoric 
acid and its compounds. These in- 
clude rust-resisting coatings, plas- 
tics, ceramic products, lubricant 
additions, water conditioners, tex- 
tile-processing compounds, insecti- 
cides, catalysts, and improved 
animal-feed supplements. 

The fertilizer industry, however, 
has been and always will be the main 
consumer of phosphate rock; hence, 
in planning any large western de- 
velopment, the existing and poten- 
tial demands for fertilizers are of 
prime consideration. 


Future Estimates 

Estimates of future fertilizer mar- 
kets are difficult to make, but if 
certain fundamental and irrefutable 
facts, are considered, the inevitable 
conclusion is that the consumption 
of phosphate fertilizers must con- 
tinue to increase. 

According to the authors, in the 
light of present knowledge and 
experience, the following general 
conclusions concerning the future of 
the western phosphate appear war- 
ranted. 

1. Both the electric-furnace and 
sulphuric-acid methods for produc- 
ing concentrated phosphate products 

(Continued on page 26) 





HUTCHINSON TO HEAD 
APFC CONTEST JUDGES 


The latest development in the 
Nation-wide essay contest spon- 
sored by the American Plant Food 
Council and National Grange is the 
acceptance, by Knox T. Hutchin- 
son, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, of the chairmanship of the 
board of judges for the event. 
Clifton A. Woodrum, president of 
the APFC made the announcement. 

Secretary Hutchinson succeeds 
Albert J. Loveland, who recently 
resigned as Under Secretary of 
Agriculture. 





Knox T. Hutchinson 


Other Judges are: Dr. Hugh H. 
Bennett, Chief, Soil Conservation 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; Miss Lois M. Clark, As- 
sistant Director, Division of Rural 
Service, National Education As- 
sociation; Dr. W. T. Spanton, Chief, 
Agricultural Education Service, U. 
S. Office of Education and Dr. M. 
L. Wilson, Director of Extension 
Work, USDA. 

Mr. Hutchinson will personally 
present the awards to the six 
National winners at the 1950 Con- 
vention of the American Plant Food 
Council on Saturday, July 1. The 
Convention, which begins June 29 
and ends July 2, will be held at The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 

“More than 20,000 young men 
and women representing the 48 
States and the District of Columbia 
participated in the 1949 contest and 
we confidently expect an even 
greater participation this year,” 


Mr. Woodrum said. “Certainly the 
problems of replenishing, maintain- 
ing and increasing the fertility of 
our soils is one of the most impor- 
tant subjects confronting agriculture 
today and the fertilzer industry is 
making notable efforts to stimulate 
more interest and action among our 
farmers of tomorrow.” 

In accepting the Chairmanship of 
the Board of Judges, Assistant 
Secretary Hutchinson said that 
“this contest is reaching so many 
people and interesting them in such 
a vital problem as our soil fertility 
and its conservation is rendering a 
very valuable service to our Na- 
tion,” adding that “you (the Coun- 
cil) and your cosponsers (the Na- 
tional Grange) are to be congratu- 
lated on such a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to our National well-being and 
security.” 

Prizes totaling $10,000 will be 
awarded National and State winners 


I. M. & C.’s $4,000,000 
EXPANSION IN FLORIDA 


The Polk county phosphate fields, 
Bartow, Fla., will be expanded and 
developed further as part of a new 
phosphate chemical program by 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corporation. Speaking before a 
joint meeting of all civic clubs in 
Bartow, Louis Ware, president of 
IM&C, made the announcement of 
the $4,000,000 plans. 

The four principal projects in In- 
ternational’s new program, include: 
1. Plans for the purchase of a site 

and the erection of a new office 

building as headquarters for the 
company’s Florida phosphate 
operations. 

2. Plans for construction of a new 
plant for the manufacture of 
multiple superphosphate and 
phosphate chemicals, and plans 
also for a new sulphuric acid plant. 

3. Plans for the construction of a 
new, modern machine shop, ware- 
house and service center to serve 
all of the company’s Florida 
operations. 

4. Plans for erection of a new 
Phosphate Division analytical 
laboratory. 

In announcing the new chemical 








plant, Mr. Ware said it marks th 
entrance of the company into a 
entirely new field, that of phosphat 
chemicals. 

He said, “The new program yjj 
result in various benefits to the com. 
pany and its employees. The lab. 
oratory, office building, machine 
shop, warehouse and service center 
will improve working conditions, and 
newer and more modern equipment 
will increase efficiency. These are 
improvements that have been needed 
for several years, but especially s 
at a time such as this when we haye 
mounting costs of production and 
operation, and with growing and 
more highly competitive sales prob- 
lems facing our products.” 


SPENCER AND DAVISON 
CONSIDERED BY ARMY 


A bid of $2,500,000 for purchase of 
the Army’s Ohio River Ordnance 
Works at Henderson, Ky., was sub- 
mitted recently by Spencer Chemi- 
cal Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Spencer, the only company to 
make a bid, also offered to lease the 
ammoniating oxidation facilities at 
the Indiana Arsenal, Charlestown, 
Indiana. 

The huge nitrogen facilities at 
Henderson, Ky., have been operated 
for the Army by Solvay Process 
Company for the production of 
fertilizer material for the Army 
overseas fertilizer program. This 
program has now ended and the 
Army expects to be completely out 
of the fertilizer business by the 
middle of April. 

Davison Chemical Company, Bal- 
timore, informed the Army it would 
discuss terms for operating the plant 
if all other bids are rejected. 

Col. John L. Person, United 
States Army district engineer at 
Louisville, stated he intends to 
recommend that negotiations be 
entered into with both Spencer and 
Davison. 

The Army has also put its San 
Jacinto, Texas, ammonia works up 
for lease to private industry. Four 
offers are now under consideration. 
They were made by Best Fertilizer 





Company, Shell Chemical Company, 
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R. S. Mueller, Baltimore, and Zook 
& Sandness, Wilmington, Illinois. 
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*$ prob- 
es pro HE YEAR 1949 saw no start- 


ling developments in the fields 
of insecticides, fungicides and her’ i- 
SON cides, but rather a steady advance 

_ fin our knowledge of the materials 
MY already available. Extensive scienti- 
‘chase off fic research by industrial organiza- 
rdnance§ tions and by Federal and State 
was sub-f agencies has given us considerably 
Chemi-§ more information on the uses, prop- 
Mo. erties, and limitations of a number 
yany tof of new pesticides. In a number of 
cane the cases, new common names have been 
lities at assigned to materials already in use. 
lestown,§ In this short article we will review 
the most important of this new infor- 
lities at} mation for your guidance in 1950. 


yperated ae 

Protas! ; q Insecticides 

. sf. Possibly the most important devel- 
‘tion of ae aoe 
- Apmyf OPment in insect-control chemicals 


during the past year was the com- 
mercial production of the pura gam- 
ma isomer of benzene hexachloride. 
Preparations of benzene hexachlo- 
ride (BHC) have been known to be 
eficient insect killers for a number 
of years, but the characteristic per- 
sistent musty odor of the substance 
made its use objectionable on food or 
feed crops. Commercia) benzene 
hexachloride is a mixture of several 
related forms, called isomers. Of 
these, the gamma isomer is by far 
the most effective insect killer. This 
isnow available in commercial quan- 
tities and in a highly purified, odor- 
less form called LinpaNe. Lindane 
is formulated as a dust, liquid, and 
wettable powder, and is finding wide 
use for the control of many house- 
hold and agricultural pests. House- 
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NEW 


In The 
PESTICIDES Field 


flies which have developed a resist- 
ance to DDT are apparently easily 
controlled by lindane; livestock and 
barn spraying with this material 
gave excellent results last year. 

DDT continues to be useful 
against many insects, but it appears 
that houseflies in some areas are 
becoming immune to it. There is 
also evidence that DDT, when pres- 
ent on forage or when applied to 
dairy cattle, is excreted in the milk. 
For this reason, it should not be 
used under these conditions. Mrru- 
OXYCHLOR, on the other hand, is 
much less toxic to higher animals, 
and may be used safely on dairy and 
other cattle, and on forage crops. 
Against insects, it acts much like 
DDT. Another relative of DDT 
called TDE or DDD seems to be 
quite specific in its action, and is 
finding considerable use against the 
corn ear worm and certain leaf- 
rollers. 


Organic Insecticides 

Among the cther chlorinated or- 
ganic insecticides, CHLORDANE con- 
tinues to be one of our best materials 
for household and turf insects. Cock- 
roaches, ants and Japanese beetle 
grubs are easily controlled by this 
compound. Two new compounds 
related to chlordane, designated as 
HepracHitor and Dtevprin have 
considerable promise, but further 
work is indicated. TOXAPHENE, a 
chlorinated camphene, has proved 
to be effective against cotton insects, 
grasshoppers, and other agricultural 
pests. 


@ By Dr. Donald E. H. Frear 


Dept. of Agr. Chemistry 
Penn State 


Two members of the organic 
phosphate family, TeTRartuyL 
PyYROPHOSPHATE (TEPP) and Para- 
THION, have established themselves 
as highly efficient insecticides. How- 
ever, they aré both extremely toxic 
to man and animals, and great care 
should always be used in mixing 
and applying them; an efficient mask 
should always be worn when work- 
ing with these substances. After 
application, TEPP is broken down 
rapidly. Parathion is decomposed 
less quickly, and should not be 
applied to food crops less than one 
month before harvest. If these pre- 
cautions are followed, there is little 
danger from toxic residues. If used 
with care and following directions 
given by the manufacturers, these 
compounds promise to be very useful 
insecticides. 

Fungicides 

New common names have been 
assigned to several organic fungicides 
which have been on the market for 
several years. These have been 
coined for common use to replace 
some of the jaw-breaking chemical 
names which have confused users 
in the past. FerBam has been chosen 
as the generic name for ferric dime- 
thyl dithiocarbamate, a fungicide 
having rather wide use on fruits. 
ZiRAM is zinc dimethyl dithrocarba- 
mate, a related compound used on 
tomatoes, celery, potatoes and other 
field crops for fungus control. NABAM 
and ZINEB designate respectively 
disodium and zinc ethylene bisdithi- 


ocarbamates, which are suggested as 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Another in the new series of Pesticide articles by authorities. Future 
issues of AMERICAN FERTILIZER will carry more news of this field. 
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ANOTHER LOOK 


May we take this space in thiy 
issue to say thanks for the many 
kind expressions from our readey 
on the “new look” of AmeErticay 
FertTiLizerR the pioneer journal ip 
the field. 

We also want to invite you ty 
take another look 


PIoNEER JOURNAL OF THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 

Yes, take another look at this, 
your magazine, and comment 
what you see. 


Sam Lewis Vertcu, Publisher 
A. A. Warez, Editor 
Avery Means, Associate Editor 
K. F. Ware, Advertising Manager 


After all, it is your magazine, and 
we of the staff only make the black 
marks on the white paper in response 
to what you ask for in each issue. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
U. S. and its possessions, also Cuba and Panama 
Canada and Mexico 
Other Foreign Countries 
Single Copy 
Back Numbers 


As you may have already noticed, 
with this issue we are continuing 
our section on pesticides, and intro- 
ducing a new department written 
with the salesmen in mind. Her 
and there tucked away in the para- 
graphs you will note other minor 
changes—changes suggested by our 
readers. 

We hope you like, and continue 
to approve and help improve, this 
magazine. Future issues of Ammr- 
ICAN FERTILIZER will include other 
innovations, and more new depart- 
ments. We are making these changes 
5 | and adding these features at your 
7 request. We know you have other 
8 | ideas so why not sit down now, and 
g _ send us one or two of them. Believe 
8 
9 





AMERICAN FerTILIzER is not necessarily in accord with opinions expressed in 
contributed articles that appear in its columns. 
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us, it will be appreciated. 

Tell us just what you would do 
if you were the Editor of Ameri 
CAN FERTILIZER. 

What artibles do you read? 

What features would you add? 

What changes would you make? 

Perhaps you have “filed away” 
in that bottom desk drawer some 
notes, clippings, pictures, or other 
odds and ends which you have 
planned many times to mail to 
AMERICAN FERTILIZER 
just never have gotten around to it. 

Why not send the materials, and 
a letter, on to us today. Give 
AMERICAN FERTILIZER your sincere 
opinion on just what you like,(or 
do not like) about this 56 year old 
publication. 

Our recent editorials on public 
relations within the industry have 
increased the mail from our readers. 
Several of the exclusive features in 


AMERICAN FERTILIZER 
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the last few issues have made com- 
ments heard, and overheard, on our 
feld trips much “‘saltier.” 

That is just what we like 

A magazine which is sincerely 
trying to do a top flight job for the 
industry it represents, must never 
be timid on problems of vital im- 
portance to the readers. AMERICAN 
FerTILiIzER does not intend to“‘ro- 
mance” the fertilizer folks on facts. 
The potash strike story in the last 
issue made this clear. 

We will try to print what you, as 
a group, want to know about your 
industry. We will make every effort 
to get the facts correct, but we really 
need your cooperation. Without 
your help we are unbale to give the 
straight news. 

Will you help us now in one way? 

Just drop a short note today to 
AmeRICAN Fertiuizer and tell us 
your thinking on the matters we 
have discussed in the above para- 
graphs. It will help us, and help you 
by assuring the members of the fer- 
tilizer industry a fine, accurate pub- 
lication of which they can be proud 
and in which they can believe. 


THE NEXT MOVE IS Yours. THANKS 


FSS OPENS BIDS 
FOR KOREAN FERTILIZER 


After several false starts and bid 
mix-ups the Korean-ECA fertilizer 
situation is clearing up. 

Importers offered the government 
its requirements of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer materials for the ECA-Korean 
account at prices ranging from 
several dollars per ton below to 
several dollars per ton above the 
best offers of American sources at 
the bid opening of the Federal 
Supply Service on April 3. 

FSS had asked for bids on 12,000 
tons of nitrogen, stating material 
would be acceptable that tested 16 
per cent nitrogen. 

It was stressed that early deliv- 
erles were important in bid con- 
sideration. The invitation called for 
one-half of the supply to be delivered 
by May 15. In the bids received, 
twelve offers were made to supply 
the nitrogen in the form of sulphate 
of ammonia. Nine additional offers 
were made to supply the nitrogen in 
other forms. 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
ELECTS MINER TO BOARD 


Carl S. Miner, Director of Miner 
Laboratories, Chicago, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
according to Major Theodore P. 
Walker, Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Miner, in his capacity as con- 
sultant, serves on the research com- 
mittees of a number of corporations. 
Through his collaborative efforts, 
many important processes such as 
furfural manufacture and the pre- 
paration of a low-cost riboflavin 
supplement from fermentation resi- 
dues has been developed. He has 
also been instrumental in develop- 
ing corrosion inhibitors for glycerol 
anti-freeze solutions, formulas for 
writing inks, hydrogenation of car- 
bohydrates, quick-cooking cereals, 
and exploded vermiculite. 

In recognition of his achieve- 
ments, Mr. Miner in 1949 was 


Carl S. Miner 


awarded the Perkin Medal at a 
joint meeting of the American 
Chemical Society and the Society 
of the Chemical Industry. In 1940 
he received the Modern Pioneer 
Medal. 





Offers to supply the nitrogen in 
the form of sulphate of ammonia in 
bulk were made by the following :— 

U.S. Steel Export Company; Ni- 
trogen Products, Inc.; Best Fertil- 
izers Company, Oakland, Calif.; 
Philips Chemical Company, Bartles- 
ville, Okla.; Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp.; Smith- 
Douglas Company. 

The following offered nitrogen 
in forms other than sulphate of 
ammonia :— 

C. B. Fox Company, New Orleans, 
La., 60,000 tons of calcium ammo- 
nium nitrate from Austria Nitrate 
Works, Linz, Austria. 

Far East Metals Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., 60,000 tons of calnitro, 
from Stickstoff Werke, Linz, Austria. 


H. J. Baker & Bro., New York, 
65,000 tons of ammonium sulphate- 
nitrate, from Kohlenwertstoff, the 
Ruhr, Germany. 

North American Cyanamid, Ltd., 
New York, 30,000 tons of ammonium 
nitrate. 

International Ore & Fertilizer 
Company, New York, 30,000 tons 
of ammonium nitrate. 

Shepard Chemical Corporation, 
New York, 50,000 tons of ammonium 
nitrate. 

Harold E. Biggs, New York, 
30,000 tons of sodium nitrate, from 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation. 

Handelsonderneming (Blitex), 
Amsterdam, Netherlands, 16,000 
tons of sodium nitrate, from Cob- 
lenz (Comptain), Brussels, Belgium. 





agent.” 


COVER PICTURE 


Just for a different touch our AMERICAN FERTILIZER cover this 
issue shows Illinois County Agent Herald K. Rippey doing some 
simple alchemy with a routine soil test. 
in the Saturday Evening Post two years ago as a “typical county 
Norman Rockwell, famous illustrator, did a four page 
series of paintings and drawings of the man and his work. National 
County Agent and Vo-Ag Teacher also carried a cover photograph 
and a feature on County Agent Rippey, written ty Francis Murray, 
assistant in extension information at Purdue. The cover photograph 
shows Mr. Rippey testing soil for Merle Scholer, local farmer. 


Mr. Rippey was featured 














POTASH INSTITUTE GRANTS 
$1,000 TO WSC 


Western research on soils at 
Washington State College has just 
been given a $1,000 boost by the 
American Potash Institute, Inc. 
The Western Washington Experi- 
ment Station received the grant for 
work during 1950, said Director 
Mark T. Buchanan. 


The new appropriation makes a 
total of more than $5,000 given by 
the organization of fertilizer manu- 
facturers since 1942. 


The funds will be used in work 
directed by Dr. Karl Baur, associate 
soil scientist at the Puyallup Re- 
search station, to learn more al out 
fertilizer needs of western Washing- 
ton soils. Funds from the institute 
have been used for equipment used 
in soil studies and for plant analysis 
in the Western Washington sta- 
tion’s soils laboratories. 


In addition to the grant, member 
companies of the institute are giving 
six tons of granular muriate of 
potash, two tons of sulphate of 
potash and a half ton of “Borax.” 


Other grants of materials for 
soils work at the Western Washing- 
ton station that will be used during 
the 1950 season are six tons of 
superphosphate from Simplot Ferti- 
lizer Co., Pocatello, Ida.; 1,000 
pounds of calcium nitrate from 
Wilson-George Meyer Co., Inc., 
San Francisco; 1,000 pounds of 
sodium nitrate from Chilean Nitrate 
Slaes Corp., Los Angeles, and 200 
pounds of ““Nugreen” nitrogen ferti- 
lizer for foliage application from 
Dupont Co., Berkley, Calif. 


JOINS BAG SALES STAFF 





FRANK L. SMITH, new member 
of Arkell and Smith’s Central 
Division Sales Staff at Columbus, 


Ohio. Mr Smith, well known 
throughout the Midwest, was 
formerly in the sales division of 
the Cincinnati Cordage and 
Paper Company. He will handle 
sales in the Pittsburgh area 





SWIFT GIVES $120,000 FOR 
AID TO RESEARCH 


Eighteen universities, colleges 
and other research institutions in 
the United States and two in 
Canada were recent recipients of 
grants, totaling more than $120,000, 
by Swift & Company to support 
long-range basic scientific studies in 
agriculture and shorter term re- 
search projects in human nutrition. 

Dr. Roy C. Newton, vice pres- 
ident in charge of research, says this 
brings the total of awards from 
Swift & Company for basic research 





to more than $2,000,000 in the lag 
ten years. 

Twelve of the research grants wil 
underwrite long-range agricultury| 
studies. They will support projects 
extending over a period of from on 
to five years. Since this part of 
the company’s research program was 
started eight years ago grants haye 
been made to 39 different univers. 
ties and colleges. 


Dr. Newton commented, “The 
broad scope of the basic studies ties 
in with the growing interest jp 
nutrition. The roots of good nutri- 
tion are planted in the soil—p 
growing crops, livestock and poul. 
try, and animal feed. It is tied up 
with the processing and distribution 
of food. 

“We believe our grants fill an 
important need. This nation has 
been using up its storehouse of 
basic scientific facts faster than it 
has added to it. If industry is to 
continue its fast pace of applied 
research—attacking the day-to-day 
problems in its laboratories—it must 
be fortified with basic scientific 
facts upon which to build. 


“Use of the findings in these re. 
search projects is placed entirely 
in the hands of the universities and 
colleges. | Published results are 
available to all research workers.” 

Among the universities and col- 
leges receiving grants for long-range 
agricultural research projects this 
year are: Rutgers University: “A 
Study of Minor Elements in the 
Soil”; University of Florida: “Effect 
of Phosphates in Conserving the 


Trace Elements”: University of 
Georgia: ‘Winter Pasture Re- 
search.” 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


MARKET 








NEW YORK 


New York, April 12, 1950. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 

While some additional export or- 

ders were reported, domestic fer- 

tilizer manufacturers were rather 


















slow in ordering out material on 
contract and some plants were re- 
ported to have considerable stocks 
on hand. No change in prices were 
reported. 


Nitrate of Soda 
A little better movement of this 
material was reported but supplies 
were ample to take care of buyer’s 


needs. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Demand continued .good for this 
material and producers were busy 
filling existing contracts and not 
inclined to take any new orders. 


Nitrogenous Tankage 
Some producers are reported sold 
up until the fall and demand for 
spot material is excellent and hard 
to locate. Prices range around $4.00 
per unit of ammonia ($4.86 per 
unit N). f.o.b. shipping points. 


Castor Pomace 
Sales continue to be made at 
$30.50 per ton, f.o.b. production 
points and material for quick ship- 
ment was hard to locate. Demand 
continues good from most sections. 


Organics 
The demand for blood for both 
fertilizer and feed was rather poor 
and the prices declined to $6.75 
per unit of ammonia ($8.20 per unit 
N), f.o.b. shipping point. Tankage 
was in somewhat better demand 
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Sulphate of Ammonia Shipments Slowing Down. Supply of 
Chemical Nitrogen Adequate for Current Season. Prices 
on Organic Materials Drop. 
phosphate Pick up. European Potash Arrives. 
Domestic Producers Catching Up on 
Shipping Schedules 


Shipments of Super- 


and last sold at $7.75 per unit of 
ammonia ($9.42 per unit N) f.o.b. 
Eastern shipping points. Soybean 
meal, after a sharp advance, regis- 
tered a decline and was quoted at 
$59.00 per ton in bulk, f.o.b. Decatur 
Ill. for prompt shipment, but some 
re-sale material was said to be avail- 
able slightly lo ver in price. Cotton- 
seed meal sold at $65.00 per ton 
f.o.b. Southeastern points, and lin- 
seed meal was firm. 


Fish Meal 

Demand for fish meal from the 
feed trade was poor and increased 
offerings of imported material eased 
up prices. No reports of sales of 
menhaden were current, although 
at about this time of year the fish 
factories generally sell part of their 
estimated catch for the season on a 
“when and if made basis.” 


Bone Meal 

A good movement was reported 
for fertilizer but demand from the 
feed trade was rather poor and most 
prices were being shaded. A con- 
siderable quantity of imported feed- 
ing bone meal has recently arrived 
at various ports. 


Hoof Meal 
A little easier tendency was noted 
for this material in line with the 
lower price of blood and the market 
was said to be about $7.00 per unit 
of ammonia ($8.51 per unit N) f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


Superphosphate 
A better movement of this mater- 
ial was reported and stocks at some 
points were cut down appreciably. 





No price changes were noted and 
triple superphosphate was extremely 
short in some sections. 


Potash 

With some large recent arrivals 
of European muriate and sulphate 
of potash, this material was slightly 
better as far as supplies were con- 
cerned, although some of the dom- 
estic producers are still about ten 
days behind on their shipping 
schedule. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Market Quiet. Potash and Triple 
Superphosphate in Greatest Demand. 
Organics Situation Easier. 


Pmapevpnia, April 12, 1950 


There are no unusual develop- 
ments in the raw materials market. 
Spot potash is in demand in a few 
instances and triple superphosphate 
continues in scant supply. Nitro- 
genous tankage remains in tight 
supply, but blood, tankage and bone 
meal are weaker. It is believed that 
the country’s fertilizer output this 
season will be less than originally 
expected. 

Sulphate of Ammonia—While con- 
verter’s grade is reported quite tight, 
the coke-oven production is in fair 
supply and ample for present re- 
quirements. 

Ammonium  Nitrate—Production 
is principally under contract and 
the supply position is reported tight. 

Nitrate of Soda—Demand is sea- 
sonably fair with stocks in plentiful 
supply, and no price changes. 

Blood, Tankage, Bone—Blood and 
tankage are in rather easier position 
and limited demand. Blood was 
quoted under $7.00 per unit of am- 
monia ($8.51 per unit N), with tank- 
age at $7.50 to $7.75 ($9.12 to $9.42 
per unit N), in the East, but 25 
cents to 50 cents per unit higher in 
the West. Bone meal is more or less 
nominal at $58.00 to $62.50 per ton. 
Foreign offerings of bone tend to 
keep the domestic market down. 

Castor Pomace—Production con- 
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tinues unequal to the demand and 
there are no offerings in the market. 

Fish Scrap—Not much buying in- 
terest. 60% Menhaden meal was 
offered at $145.00 per ton, the mar- 
ket being considerably affected by 
foreign offerings. 

Phosphate Rock—Foreign demand 
has quieted down but domestic 
movement shows improvement and 
is expected to get better as the super- 
phosphate situation develops. 

Superphosphate—Triple grade con- 
tinues scarce and the demand has 
increased. The supply position of 
normal grade has also tightened but 
no price changes are reported. 

Potash—Although domestic pro- 
duction is reported to now be prac- 
tically back to normal, there is still 
fair demand for spot. Quite a 
large tonnage has arrived from 
abroad but it is suggested that some 
of the deliveries are several weeks 
late. 


CHARLESTON 


Material Supply Situation Fairly 
Satisfactory. Potash and Concen- 
trated Superphosphate Still Short. 


CHARLESTON, April 10, 1950 


Potash continues short of demand 
and supplies of normal superphos- 
phate are getting tighter. Triple 
superphosphate demand is far in 
excess of supply. Organic ammoni- 
ates continue short of demand and 
the market strong. Mineral nitro- 
gen is in good demand and supplies 
generally adequate. 

Organics—Organics for prompt 
shipment continue in tight supply. 


Producers of domestic nitrogenous 
have sold a limited tonnage for sum- 
mer and fall shipment at prices rang- 
ing from $3.75 to $4.10 per unit of 
ammonia ($4.56 to 4.98 per unit N) 
in bulk, f.o.b. production points, 
depending on its location. Blood 
and tankage demand has slackened 
resulting in lower levels of price. 
Imported nitrogenous has been sold 
recently for summer and fall ship- 
ment at $4.65 and $4.75 per unit of 
ammonia ($5.65 and $5.77 per unit 
N) in bags c.i.f. Atlantic port, but 
offerings are extremely light. 


Castor Pomace—Production con- 
tinues limited with movement pri- 
marily against existing contracts. 
Last sales were made at $30.50 per 
ton in bags f.o.b. Northeastern pro- 
duction points for summer shipment. 


Dried Ground Blood—Market is 
described as stagnate, with Chicago 
prices indicated at around $6.50 per 
unit of ammonia ($7.90 per unit N) 
in bulk. 


Potash—In spite of normal pro- 
duction, shipments are about one 
week to ten days behind due to in- 
creased demand. Good supplies of 
imported material are expected dur- 
ing April at Atlantic ports. 

Ground Cotton Bur Ash—Sales 
continue for this source of carbonate 
of potash, maintaining production 
at capacity level. 

Phosphate Rock—Domestic de- 
mand continues steady and slightly 
increasing. Stocks are adequate 
with prices firm. 

Superphosphate—Demand has in- 
creased considerably tightening the 
supply of normal Superphosphate in 





several areas. Triple superphos. 
phate is in very tight supply and 
heavy demand. 

Sulphate of Ammonia—Synthetic 
material is now in tight supply, but 
overall supply of coke oven and syn. 
thetic appears sufficient to meet the 
demand. Prices are firm. 

Ammonium Nitrate—Demand ex. 
ceeds supply for both imported and 
domestic ammonium nitrate. 

Nitrate of Soda—Demand has in. 
creased considerably in proportion 
to seasonal needs for top-dressing 
crops. Stocks continue adequate 
and prices unchanged. 











CHICAGO 


Organics Market Steady but Increased 
Production Indicates Possible Easing 
in Near Future 


Cuicaco April 10, 1950 

The market on animal ammoni- 
ates in the Middle West remains 
approximately steady. There are, 
however, some indications that more 
material is being produced than the 
present buying interest can absorb, 
and consequently an easier tendency 
is coming apparent. Present indica- 
tions are that there is not much 
chance for the market doing any 
better, and unless buying becomes 
more aggressive there is a possibility 
that prices will decline. 

Meat scraps 50% protein, ground 
and sacked, are still unlisted at 
$105.00 to $110.00 per ton, but 
movement at this level is very slow. 
Digester tankage 60% protein, is 
also listed at $105.00 and $110.00 
per ton, but like meat scraps selling 
opportunities are very limited. Dry 
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rendered tankage, unground, is mov- 
ing in very moderate quantities at 
$1.90 per unit of protem. Wet ren- 
dered tankage is held at $8.50 per 
unit of ammonia ($10.33 per unit N) 
for high testing product, and $9.00 
to $9.25 ($10.94 to $11.24 per unit 
N) for low test. Dried blood last 
sold at $6.50 per unit of ammonia 
($7.90 per unit N) delivered, and 
further quantities are available at 
this price. Steamed bone meal in 
bags, 65 per cent B.P.L. is listed 
at $70.00 per ton, and raw bone 
meal 414—45 per cent at $60.00 to 
#65.00 per ton. 


MONSANTO PRODUCTS 
AID FRUIT EFFORT 

In preliminary work last summer, 
plant scientists of the University of 
California produced lemons two and 
three times larger than normal by 
spraying the trees with tiny amounts 
of 2,4,5-trichlorophenoxyacetic acid. 

Both 2,4,5,-T and its relative 
2,4-D, produced by Monsanto 
Chemical Company of St. Louis, 
have been used as weed and brush 
killers. 

The California scientists, warning 
that proper dosage and timing are 
important, reported that about three 
tablespoons of 2,4,5-T in 500 gallons 
of water increased the rate of lemon 
growth when sprayed on the trees. 
It also delayed yellowing of lemons 
on the tree and in storage, and pre- 
vented ripe lemons from dropping. 

Researchers feel that these new 
developments may revolutionize 
fruit production, and result in larger 
fruit, controlled ripening to meet 
varying demands, and prevention of 
dropping until fruit can be picked. 


Fertilizer Prospects for 1950 


From The Farm Cost Situation, published by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 


Lower farm prices may result in 
some slackening in demand for 
mixed fertilizers for the 1950 crop 
season. On the other hand, farm 
product prices in relationship to 
fertilizer costs are still favorable to 
increased use of fertilizer. Also 
farmers have learned more about 
using fertilizers and the response in 
yields to their use. This will tend 
to keep up fertilizer consumption 
near current levels. The recent 
strike at the Carlsbad mines was 
responsible for loss of about two 
months production of potash but 
this is being partially overcome by 
imports. 

Lower farm prices may result in 
some slackening in demand for 
mixed fertilizers for the 1950 crop 
season. On the other hand, farm 
product prices in relationship to 
fertilizer costs are still favorable to 
increased use of fertilizer. Also 
farmers have learned more about 
using fertilizers and the response in 
yields to their use. This will tend 
to keep up fertilizer consumption 
near current levels. The recent 
strike at the Carlsbad mines was 
responsible for loss of about two 
months production of potash but 
this is being partially overcome by 
imports. 

Because of high demand for am- 
monium nitrate in some sections 
during the next two months, this 
item apparently will not be in 
sufficient supply to meet all requests. 
However, except for localized sea- 


sonal tight spots, supplies of other 
nitrogenous materials are expected 
to be adequate to meet demands 
during 1950. Phosphates are ex- 
pected to be adequate throughout 
the season. This spring’s supply of 
potash will be fair but will reflect the 
curtailed production of last winter. 
Adequate supplies are expected dur- 
ing the subsequent months. 


Price Levels 


Prices of fertilizer in 1950 are ex- 
pected to remain near levels of 1949, 
Slightly lower wholesale prices of 
some of the materials used for 
nitrogenous fertilizers are offset by 
higher freight costs so that prices 
to farmers will probably be about 
the same as for the past year. 

One way of figuring fertilizer costs 
for individual farmers is in terms of 
the value of yields sacrificed by not 
using enough fertilizer. Surveys of 
fertilizer use on farms for the year 
1947 indicate that considerably more 
nitrogen is being used on corn in the 
Eastern and Southern States. On 
farms in North Carolina where corn 
was fertilized, 96 per cent of the 
acreage was treated at an average 
rate of about 250 pounds per acre. 
The most common grades used were 
4-10-6 and 16-0-0. 

About one-third of the farmers 
interviewed in North Carolina that 
used fertilizer on corn, applied 
straight nitrogen material (mostly 
16-0-0). About half of these had 
previously applied a complete fer- 
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MAKE MORE MONEY 
IN YOUR RUSH SEASON 


WITH ST. REGIS 


Bigger tonnage per man-hour—sure, fast bag de- 
liveries—and prompt, dependable engineering 
service are among the reasons why so many fer- 
tilizer plants use St. Regis Multiwall Paper Bags 
and packers. 

The high quality of St. Regis Multiwall Bags 


shows up in their uniformly good performance on 


_ the packers and their resistance to moisture. 


os, 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


SALE 7 
230 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


MULTIWALLS 


You are going to have rush seasons in the future, 
the same as this spring—take no chances on de- 
layed Multiwall deliveries to your plant. That is 
when you need to depend on the quality of every 
bag and packing machine, to help you turn out 
the biggest possible tonnage, in the least time, at 
lowest cost. 


ME Lect the St. Regis Sales Office 
nearest you make a survey of your 
plant and give recommendations 
that may boost your pro- 
duction and cut your 


packing cost. 

Allentown, Pa. * Atlanta 

Baltimore ° Birmingham 

Boston * Chicago — 

Cleveland * Denver 
Houston 


Louisville * Minneapolis 


CORPORATION 
Portland, Ore. * St. Louis 


San Francisco * Seattle 
in Canede: 


Los Angeles 
Wew York * Norfolk * Ocale, Fla. 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal * Hamilton * Vancouver 





YOU BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 








tilizer such as 4-10-6 or 5-10-5. 
Where both complete and straight 
nitrogen fertilizer was applied on 
corn, the average rate was 340 
pounds of complete fertilizer, fol- 
lowed by approximately 110 pounds 
of 16-0-0 as a side dressing. In 
terms of plant nutrients (nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash) the 
average rates per acre were 68 
pounds in complete fertilizer and 
18 pounds in straight nitrogen 
materials. 

These average rates seem quite 
low when compared with response 
obtained from fertilizer applications 
on corn in some areas. For example, 
experimental results in North Caro- 
lina on loamy sand indicate that 
when 180 pounds of plant nutrients 
(20, 80, and 80 pounds of N, PO, 
and K,O, respectively) had been 
applied at planting time as much as 
150 pounds of nitrogen in some form 
(an equivalent of 900 pounds of 
16-0-0) as a side dressing would 
have paid its way under fertilizer- 
price relationships existing in 1947. 
An average of only about 110 pounds 
of 16—0-0 was applied as a side dress- 
ing on the farms surveyed. It 
appears that side applications of this 
amount are far below the most 
profitable rates under current-price 
relationships. The data from the 
North Carolina experiments are pre- 
sented only as an illustration of the 
problems of determining the most 
profitable rates of fertilizer applica- 
tion. Results obtained from differ- 
ent types of fertilizer used and rates 
of application depend much on type 
of soil, crop, and climatic conditions. 

Proper placement of fertilizer in 
the soil is an important item in 
getting maximum yields from appli- 
cations of fertilizers. This is partic- 
ularly true in the case of phosphates 
which do not move readily in the 
soil after application. The proper 
combination of fertilizer and moist- 
ture is essential and this means 
getting the fertilizer somewhat below 
the surface and reasonably close to 
the seed. It is important also to 
obtain an adequate concentration of 
fertilizer in the root feeding area 
rather than to scatter the phosphate 
throughout the soil mass. Doing 
these things helps to obtain more 
nearly normal response especially in 
seasons when there is a shortage of 


18 


moisture. General recommendations 
for getting phosphate fertilizer ap- 
plied in proper concentration near 
the plant root area apply also to 
irrigated crops and yet much of the 
phosphate used under Western irri- 
gation conditions aside from that 
used on sugar beets is still applied 
as a surface treatment. 


GROW YOURSELF SOME 
“BIG ONES” AT HOME 

Farmers are finding that fertilizer 
plays an important role in fish ponds 
according to the Georgia Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. Three hun- 
dred to 500 pounds of fish per acre 
have been produced in ponds where 
fertilizer was used. Only 50 pounds 
per acre were produced in unfer- 
tilized ponds. 

One hundred pounds of 8-6-4 or 
its equivalent is recommended per 
acre of pond. It should be applied 
during the growing season, usually 
from March to October, at two- or 
four-week intervals. 

Properly fertilized ponds will have 
a green or greenish-brown color. 
When this color begins to disappear 
and objects can be seen through the 
water at a one foot depth, the pond 
is ready for more fertilizer. 

The old  elbow-—palm-of-hand 
method will tell you if your pond 
needs fertilizer. Plunge your arm 
into the pond up to the elbow. 
Turning the palm of your hand 
toward you, try to see it. If you do 
see it, fertilize. 
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FERTILIZER 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Sales $1,500,000 year; well known 
growerof Hybrid Seeds and mfg. of Ag- 
ricultural chemicals; complete plant, 
warehouse-storage facilities, 35,000 sq. 
ft.; excellent personnel; complete sales 
organization; large clientele; profits 
$70,000 year; retiring; price including 
property $250,000 plus inventory. 
APPLE CO. BROKERS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FOR SALE 
Batch Mixer, for dry mix material, 
2000 Ibs. capacity of 60 Lb. per Cu. Ft. 
Material. Equipped with 10 HP. Gear- 
head Motor, 220 Volts, 3 phase, 60 
cycle, with all drives complete. 

PERRY LIME COMPANY 
Box 5, 
North Tazewell, Va. 





Your Special Fertilizers 
need this Special Protection 


Bemis 
WATER PROOF 
LAMINATED 
Textile Bags 


They’re tough!... resist punctures 
and tears. Your product can travel 
in any company .. . insects and 
odors can’t infest or contaminate, 
Unwanted moistureis kept out and 
needed moisture kept in. These 
bags can be made resistant to acid, 
grease and oil. You can’t equal the 
economy of Waterproof Bags for 
the kind of protection they give. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. We'zrcs!, 


408-N Pine Street + St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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USS Ammonium Suloha 


= for high-nitrogen complete fertilizers 


= for direct application 


@ You can give your farmer customers the nitro- 
gen they want in readily-available, highly-drillable 
form with U-S-S Ammonium Sulphate . . . as an 
ingredient in high-nitrogen complete fertilizers or 
bagged for direct application as a top or side 
dressing. 


In bulk or in 100-pound.bags, U-S‘S Ammonium 
Sulphate doesn’t set in storage . . . doesn’t get wet 
when exposed to air. It is dry and free-running . . . 
mixes easily with other complete fertilizer ingre- 
dients . . . isn’t highly corrosive to drills or other 
distributing equipment. 

There’s heavy demand for this excellent nitrogen 
material, so stock it in bags and use it in your com- 
plete fertilizers. For fullstory on U-S-S Ammonium 
Sulphate, contact your nearest U-S-S Sales office; 
use the handy coupon. 
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COAL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 
United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
71 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago 90, Ill. 
1509 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

25 Beale St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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LINK-BELT SPEEDER 
ANNOUNCES NEW “VEEP” 


Link-Belt Speeder Corporation, 
affiliated with Link-Belt, announced 
recently the election of Columbus 
Basile as vice-president for opera- 
tions with headquarters in Cedar 
Rapids. Mr. Basile comes to Cedar 
Rapids from Chicago, where he has 
been shop superintendent since 
December, 1947. 

Mr. Basile entered the employ 
of the Link-Belt Pershing Road 
Chicago plant in 1928. He did 
general shop work until 1938. Since 
1941 he has successively served as 
foreman of machine shop at Link- 
Belt Ordnance Co., Chicago; as 
head of time-study and methods at 
the Link-Belt plant in Philadelphia; 
and as superintendent of the Cald- 
well plant in Chicago. 


EDMUNDS-HUETER START 
NEW FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Edmunds-Hueter Chemical Com- 
pany, Albuquerque, New Mexico is a 
newcomer in the group of western 
fertilizer mixing plants. The com- 
pany opened April 1 with the office 
and plant located at 2200 S. 2nd 
Street, P. O. Box 1016. 

Edmunds-Hueter will also sell 
bagged materials and other products 
on a statewide basis. Retail sales in 
Albuquerque will be handled direct. 

The company is a partnership of 
Edward Edmunds, Jr., and John M. 
Hueter. Mr. Edmunds is an M.I.T. 
graduate in Chemical Engineering, 
and has been employed since his 
graduation (’42) as a process and 
construction engineer in the ferti- 
lizer field. He was associated with 
Davison Chemical and _ Phillips 
Chemical. 

Mr. Hueter is a graduate of the 
University of New Mexico with a 
degree in Civil Engineering. He also 
has several years of active farming 
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experience in addition to civil engi- 
neering work, both independently 
and with the City and County of 
San Francisco. 


NEW THEORY ADVANCED 
FOR INSECTICIDE CONTROL 


NEW chemicals that make plants 
toxic to insects for short periods are 
being tested by scientists of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to Dr. P. V. Cardon, Research 
Administrator. These chemicals kill 
insects that suck the juices of treated 
plants. They are known to the ento- 
mologists as ‘“‘systemic poisons,” 
and should not be used by the public 
until tested further. 

The chemists emphasize the im- 
portance of the fact that these ma- 
terials appear to break down into 
harmless substances. Some of them 
appear to be highly selective in the 
insects they will kill. One kills 
aphids and mites and apparently 
none of the other insects on the 
plants. Studies are needed to deter- 
mine their effect on beneficial in- 
sects such as bees, parasites, and 
predators. 

Studies now are being made to 
find out if these insecticidal chemi- 
cals will break down into harmless 
compounds within a few days or 
weeks. If they do, a new approach 
will be available to American agri- 
culture in the control of some of our 
most difficult insect pests, according 
to entomologists of the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 

Chemicals most suitible for this 
purpose in tests, so far, are derived 
from the inert calcium phosphate 
rock. This abundant source of the 
basic insecticidal chemicals is treated 
to obtain pyrophosporic acid, or oxi- 
dized to obtain phosphoric pento . ide. 
A wide variety of insecticidal chem- 
icals can be derived from these 
sources. 
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One of the chemicals applied 
the soil will kill European corn by 
ers, in the stalks. Another kj, 
aphids and mites on cotton whe 
tiny amounts of the chemical a 
applied to the cotton seed prior tj 
planting. Another kills greenbyg 
when applied as a spray to growing 
wheat. In the greenhouse, resistanj 
mites are killed with application 
of aerosols containing one of th 
systemic insecticides. 

The entomological discovery 
these new materials has renewed in. 
terest in the idea of controlling 
insects by injecting or applying in. 
secticides that will be taken jnty 
the plant tissues so that insects feed. 
ing on them will be killed. Bureay 
entomologists have studied the prob, 
lem for many years. But none d 
the chemicals studied until recenth 
have warranted further investig, 
tion. 























WHITING ACQUIRES 
COBURN-FOSTER 
CONVEYOR COMPANY 

The Whiting Corporation, Haj 
vey, Illinois for over 60  yeanf 
manufacturers of materials-handliy 
equipment, announces that it hi 
taken over the belt and chain eo 
veyor business formerly operate 
as the Coburn-Foster Convey 
Company, Chicago. 

The new acquisition announce 
ty Stevens H. Hammond, Pres 
dent, will serve to broaden the lin 
of the Whiting Corporation. 

The chain and belt-conveyor prod 
uct group will be headed by Gordot 
Foster, former president of Cobum 
Foster, who will work under A. 
Bottenfield, Vice President in Charg 
of Whiting Merchandise Sales. % 
Foster has had over 20 years’ exper 
ence in the materials-handling fielif 

The conveyor equipment will} 
manufactured at the Whiting plant 
at Harvey, Illinois, and Los Angel 
California. 
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4 One-hundred-ton sulfuric acid contact plant designed by Monsanto. 
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The SALESMAN ’S Notebook 


ITH THE STORY in this issue by L. C. Hart, vice-pres- 
ident for relationships of the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
AMERICAN FERTILIZER begins a new section of the pioneer journal 
of the fertilizer industry: The Salesman’s Notebook. 
This issue we are featuring an article by some one outside 
of our industry, but in the future issues we would like to include e 
specific ideas and suggestions from our readers on fertilizer 


THOROUGH understanding of 
the vital importance of human 
behavior, human emotions and hu- 
man reactions is probably the 
greatest contributing factor towards 
the attainment of success in the 
profession of salesmanship. It is 
not necessary to develop any pro- 
found theories in establishing a 
pattern of operation. Look for the 
simple and perfectly obvious feel- 
ings, emotions and reactions which 
motivate human behavior, analyse 
them in terms of your own human 
understanding and be guided ac- 
cordingly. 
The personalities and tempera- 


salesmanship. 


We want to ask your questions and try and 


answer your problems because: AMERICAN FERTILIZER feels that 
the time has come to tell and sell . . . and swell the sales for our 


industry. 


The fertilizer salesman must be something of an @ 


agricultural evangelist for the next few years, and we hope the 
hints and comments in this magazine may be of some small 
aid in helping him to do a better job. Mail your ideas in to 
**The Salesman’s Notebook”’ today! 





1. Diplomacy in selling is the art 
of letting the other fellow have 
“your” way. 





By L. C. HART 


Vice-President, Johns-Manville Corporation, New York 





ments of people do not vary to such 
an extreme degree as is customarily 
thought. We are all quite alike in 
our emotional reactions and behav- 
ior. In many cases, action results 
from sentiment rather than from 
logic. Expressions of sentiment by 
people in all walks of life, according 
to Dr. Roethlisberger of Harvard 
University, are neither true nor 
false. They emerge from the per- 
sonal and socal life of the indi- 
vidual Apart from such context, 
they are meaningless. 

Anyone interested in selling can 
from his own day-to-day experience 
develop a “‘check-list” to serve as a 
guide in appraising the emotions 
and sentiments which motivate 
people’s actions. My own are per- 
fectly simple—they are not original 
—everyone is familiar with them. 
They are, however, so simple and 
obvious, that we forget to remember 
them and apply them in our daily 
work. Too frequently, we dismiss 
them as platitudes or maxims. Here 
are just a few of these simple rules: 


2. Deliberately overestimate the 
value and importance of the other 
person’s point of view. 

3. Don’t try to correct or change 
feelings of sentiment by logic or 
argument. “Spar” for time until 
emotional inflation has an oppor- 
tunity to deflate itself. 

4. Earn the respect and con- 
fidence of other people by becoming 
genuinely interested in them rather 
than by attempting to get them 
interested in you. 

5. In interviewing a prospect or 
customer, always emphasize “‘you” 
—“‘your”’ and “‘yours.” 

6. Always be sincere. You must 
be genuinely “yourself.” Don’t try 
to impress others by dramatics or 
by “putting on airs.” 

7. One of the chief elements in 
getting along with people is to form 
an honest appraisal of your own 
capacities and a just appreciation 
of your own limitations. 

8. “Bright” people should be 
tolerant and patient when dealing 
with slow-thinking people. Con- 


versely, in an interview with some- 
one exceptionally well informed on 
his own “specialty,” be a good 
listener until you feel yoursel 
attuned to his level of “intelligence,” 

9. Be ever on the alert to recog. 
nize irritating traits in others in 
order to be prompt to correct your 
own bad habits. 

10. Make it as easy as possible 
for people to be “nice” to you. 


Summary of an address at the 
National Marketing Conference. 
Detroit, March 1, 1950 


PERSONNEL CHANGES IN 
BEMIS’ KANSAS CITY 
SALES TERRITORY 


Changes in sales personnel ar 
announced by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. at 
Kansas City. 

Harvey C. Wilson was transferred 
to southern Kansas from the eastem 
Kansas territory. Mr. Wilson has 
more than thirty years service with 
Bemis. He will reside in Wichita. 

Replacing Mr. Wilson in eastern 
Kansas is W. B. Kruse, whose twelve 
years experience with the company 
has been in production, procurement 
and sales work. 








SOUTHERN LEAD BURNING COMPANY 


SULPHURIC ACID CHAMBER PLANTS—Box Type or Water Cooled 
LEAD ACID SYSTEMS FOR ACIDULATING PLANTS 
GLOVER OR GAY LUSSAC TOWERS, ACID COOLERS, etc. 
LEAD BURNERS FURNISHED FOR REPAIR WORK 


P. O. BOX 4627, ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


Phone: WALNUT 2578 
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fertilizer — use 


Koppers Ammonium Sulphate! 


Koppers offers a good commercial grade of 
ammonium sulphate—the element that is so 
essential to fertilizer because of its high 
nitrogen content. 


y )» KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
/KOPPERS, Tar Products Division 
Re Vg Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 























UNIVERSAL 
VIBRATING SCREENS 


Now you can get Fur-Ag, the popular organic 
conditioner in convenient 100-pound bags. This 
free-flowing organic conditioner speeds curing, and : 
helps prevent mixed goods from caking. Here is 1. 2 
an inexpensive conditioner that is sterilized before e High-speed vibratory action 
shipment—freed from plant diseases, insects, seeds ors 
and similar contaminants. e Clean, accurate sizing 


Fur-Ag is produced at Memphis, Tennessee, and e Economical in first cost and main- 
is available in volume the year around. Prices and 
more complete information on request. tenance 


A wide range of models to fit your require- 
Ay The Quaker Oats @mpany ments. Write today for Catalog No. 109 


Qo {00S Dowd of Trade ds. | WNIVERSAL VIBRATING STREEN C12 


141 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Illinois RACINE- WISCONSIN 
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INSECTICIDES and FUNGICIDES 





No significant change from the 
1949 to the 1950 season is expected 
in prices of most insecticides and 
fungicides. Increased transporta- 
tion costs may bring about minor 
increases in prices of some items. For 
the most part, materials needed to 
protect crops from insects and dis- 
eases during the 1950 season are ex- 
pected to be available. If insects 
appear in more than average num- 
bers during the 1950 season, supplies 
of some of the new insecticides may 
not be adequate to meet all demands. 
Local shortages may occur under 
these conditions. However, realizing 
the advantages of protecting their 
crops more farmers are ordering 
insecticides and fungicides well in 
advance of the season. 


Prices to Hold 


Prices of insecticides and fungi- 
cides in 1950 are expected to remain 
substantially at the level that pre- 
vailed at the end of the 1949 season. 
Minor increases may result from 
changes in transportation charges 
and cost of specialized containers. 

The production of insecticidal 
chemicals such as DDT and benzene 
hexachloride has been ‘curtailed be- 
cause of the coal shortage during the 
early part of 1950. If insects appear 
in more than average abundance 
during the 1950 season, supplies of 
some of the new insecticides may 
not be adequate to meet all the 
demands. Local shortages may oc- 
cur under these conditions. Supplies 
of arsenical insecticides will be avail- 
able in quantities sufficient to meet 
demands in 1950. 

For the most part, however, 
materials needed to protect crops 
from insects and diseases during the 
coming season are expected to be 
available. Insecticides containing 
rotenone and pyrethrum are ex- 
pected to be adequate. Insecticides 


From The Farm Cost Situation, published 
by tke Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
LSDA 





containing Ryania which is used 
largely to control the European corn 
borer in canning corn will be a vail- 
able in larger quantities than last 
year, but the amount may not be 
sufficient to satisfy all demands. 

Realizing the advantages of pro- 
tecting their crops from pests, many 
farmers are beginning to order in- 
secticides and fungicides well in ad- 
vance of the season. For example, 
during the latter part of 1949 and 
the early part of 1950 farmers and 
dealers—particularly in the South— 
placed orders for insecticides they 
may need during the 1950 season. 
Some insecticides such as benzene 
hexachloride, toxaphene, and DDT 
mixtures that were available in 
rather limited supply last season 
have been stocked for use in the 
early part of the 1950 season. On 
this basis, it is fair to assume 
that the initial part of the insec- 
ticides needed to protect next sea- 
son’s crops from insects and plant 
diseases will be available to meet 
early season needs. To be prepared 
to protect their crops, it is important 
that farmers and local dealers deter- 
mine as promptly as possible the 
kinds and quantities of insecticides 
that they anticipate will be needed, 
and place orders with their suppliers 
without delay. This is particularly 
true of some of the more complex 
modern compounds. 





Pesticides 

(Continued from page 9) 

fungicides on many vegetables and 
ornamentals. THirAm (tetramethy]l- 
thiuram disulfide) is the last member 


of this group to receive new names. - 


It is recommended as a seed treat- 
ment and also used mainly to com- 


bat certain fungus diseases of tut 

Considerable interest is being 
shown in the Zinc and Coppp 
CHROMATE COMPLEXES as fung. 
cides. These are relatively new, an 
have not yet been established x 
standard treatments, but seem to be 
useful for potato diseases, etc. The 
GLYOXALIDINES (imidazolines), ¢. 
pecially 2-heptadecyl 2-imidazoline, 
appears to be highly effective against 
cherry leaf spot, and perhaps wil 
find some use on other fruits. 


Herbicides 

Although no new herbicides have 
been developed commercially during 
the past year, we are gradually a. 
cumulating information on _ thos 
which are of recent origin. Formula. 
tions of the AMINE and Ester types 
of 2,4-D continue to be the most 
popular. Recent work has empha. 
sized the volatility of the 2,4-D esters, 
and indicates that these formula 
tions can cause injury to sensitive 
crops in the areas near fields sprayed 
with them. Even though the spray 
is closely controlled, the vapors of 
the 2,4-D esters can be carried some 
distance, and may do damage, 
2,4,5-T has lived up to its early 
promise as a killer of woody plants, 
and is being used increasingly to 
eradicate bush, brambles, etc. Recent 
important price reductions in 2,4-D 
preparations should make 1950 a 
banner year for these materials. 

TCA (sodium trichloroacetate) is 
being used in increasing amounts to 
eradicate quack and other objectior- 
able grasses. The trend appears to 
be toward spot-treatment, using the 
material at the rate of 100 to 15) 
pounds per acre. PMAS (phenyl 
mercuric acetate) is also being used 
successfully to eradicate crab grass 
in lawns. 

It has been possible in this short 
article to cover only the most im- 
portant of the newer materials. The 
older materials continue to find et 
tensive use, and they should not be 
overlooked by the user. 








SOUTHERN STATES PHOSPHATE and FERTILIZER COMPANY 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Manufacturers of 
SULPHURIC ACID, SUPERPHOSPHATE, COMPLETE FERTILIZERS 

and ALL TYPES OF BASE GOODS 
EXPORT ORDERS SOLICITED 
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lex. M. Mclver & Son 


BROKERS 
Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 
Nitrogenous Materials 
Castor Pomace 
Phosphate Rock 
“Riceland" Ground Rice Hulls 


Representatives 
Arkansas Rice Growers Coop. Ass'n. 


Bags—Textile & Paper 
Ammoniated Base and Superphosphate 
Ground Cotton Bur Ash, 30/35% K:O Potash 


Dolomitic Lime 
(42-4470 Magnesium Carbonate) 


Oil Mill Products 


PEOPLES OFFICE BUILDING 
Charleston South Carolina 


Phones: 2-4627—L. D. 921—922 


VLE QUIPMENT 


for the Fertilizer Hant 


BATCH MIXERS» PULVERIZERS 
SCREENS * BUCKET ELEVATORS 
CONTINUOUS AMMONIATING EQUIPMENT 
BASING, MIXING & BAGGING UNITS 
COMPLETE FERTILIZER PLANTS 


THE A.J. SACKETT & SONS CO. 


1701 S.HIGHLAND AVE.. BALTIMORE. MD 








TRIPLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 


46 to 48% Available Phosphoric Acid 


20% SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Sales Agents: Bradley & Baker 
155 East 44th St. New York, N. Y. 


@ 
U. S. Phosphoric Products 
Division 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
Tampa, Florida 














FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


CHEMICALS 
DOMESTIC—FOREIGN 
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SCAR-LIPMAN & CO., INC. 


Empire State Bldg. New York 1, N. Y. 
Cable Address: CABESCAR 



































TALLOWS—GREASES—STEARINES 


FERTILIZER AND ANIMAL FEED MATERIALS 
VEGETABLE OILS—ANIMAL OILS 


THE DAVIDSON COMMISSION CO. 
BROKERS 








FATTY ACIDS—FISH OIL AND FISH MEAL 


ANIMAL GLANDS AND GLANDULAR DERIVATIVES 


Codes Used 
ROBINSON 


UTILITIES BUILDING—327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET — poo 


Anant mens CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


KELLY - YOPP 
TELETYPE CGO 1051 
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Phosphate 
(Continued from page 7) 


from Western rock may be expected 
to have possibilities of economic 
operation in the Western phosphate 
fields. 


2. Concentrated products manu- 
factured from Western rock by these 
processes may be expected to serve 
the Far Western area more econom- 
ically than ordinary superphosphate 
derived from Eastern phosphate 
deposits. 


3. Concentrated phosphate ferti- 
lizers manufactured from Western 
rock by the wet process may be 
expected to be competitive in large 
Midwestern markets with ‘similar 
products derived from Tennessee 
and Florida rock. 


4. Concentrated phosphate ferti- 
lizers produced by the electric 
furnace process may be expected to 
be more costly than concentrated 
phosphates produced in the East by 
the sulphuric acid process under the 


existing freight rates. 

5. Concentrated phosphates pro- 
vide a much cheaper source of plant 
food to consumers in the Midwest 
than do oridnary superphosphates. 
Moreover, western produced (wet 
or electric process) concentrated 
phosphates may be expected to com- 
pete readily with ordinary super- 
phosphate in this area. 

6. Triple superphosphate may be 
expected to be produced more 
cheaply by the sulphuric-acid pro- 
cess than by the electric-furnace 
process in the western area. 

7. Since elemental phosphorus 
carries a lower freight rate per unit 
of P:O than concentrated phos- 
phorie acid, the logical procedure 
for obtaining this acid at points of 
consumption far distant from the 
phosphate-rock deposits would be to 
ship phosphorus to such points and 
convert it into phosphoric acid close 
to established markets, wherever 
the volume of business would justify 
dividing the enterprise. 





Agronomy—Economy 
(Continued from page 6) 


the chlorine contained in fertilizers. 
Have we eliminated too much of the 
sodium? Does chlorine have a 
nutritional value? It has been 
suggested that chlorine may be 
active in protecting the photolytic 
system against inactivation of the 
enzyme. 

On acid and on calcareous soils, 
in humid and in semi-arid climates, 
is it not desirable to compare potas- 
sium combined as carbonate, bi- 
carbonate, nitrate, chloride, sul- 
phate and phosphate? If a difference 


in plant nutrition value exists, it 
might possibly be within the range 
of difference in cost of production 
n chemical factories. 


Calcium 
Calcium is our most abundant 
and least expensive basic element. 
In the over-all cation vs. anion 
balance in our soils, and in plant 
nutrition, it should be utilized to 
the fullest extent allowed by max 
imum production of nutrients for 
man and beast. 
How sharply have we differ- 
entiated between limestone applica- 
tions to change the pH of the soil 











and calcium as a plant nutrien 
Why have we not made more yw 
of calcium chloride (in many placy 
an industrial waste product), anj 
calcium nitrate in our nutritiq 
studies? Or have we assumed thy 
the calcium requirements of crop 
are automatically taken care of by 
the calcium phosphate and caleiuy 
sulphate in normal superphosphate! 
Where are such quantities of eal 
cium required, and why must it be 
transported long distances fron 
Florida, or Tennessee, or Montana? 




















Magnesium 

It is generally recognized that 
finely pulverized dolomite is 4 
satisfactory source of magnesium 
for most crops. Unfortunately ow 
deposits of dolomite are none to 
well distributed with respect to the 
fertilizer consuming areas, and it is 
not everywhere available at lor 
cost. The double salt sulphate o 
potash-magnesia is very effective 
Magnesium sulphate separately cai 
be used in mixed fertilizers only i 
calcined. 
What is the nutritional status 
magnesium ammonium phosphate 
which actually occurs in some mixel 
fertilizers? Would magensium chlor 
ide be an acceptable source fo 
tobacco, in view of some result 
indicating that dolomite offsets som 
of the harmful effects of chlorine’ 
Would magnesium chloride be wortli 
the special handling required? 





































Sulphur 

Sulphur, the unsung servant 0 
the fertilizer industry; the step: 
child of the plant nutritionists; the 
element which when supplied i 
(Continued on page 28) 





















FERTILIZER MACHINERY and ACIDULATING EQUIPMENT 


BATCH MIXERS — PULVERIZERS — CAGE MILLS — SCREENS — SCALES 
ELEVATORS, AND ALL OTHER EQUIPMENT FOR COMPLETE PLANTS 


ATLANTA UTILITY WORKS 








EAST POINT, GA. 
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You Can Depend On 


WOODWARD 


IRON COMPANY 


As a Direct Source of Supply 
for Uniform, High Quality 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE 


Processed with our own facilities 
under close Woodward controls. 


Your inquiries are invited. Write 


WOODWARD IRON COMPANY 


WOODWARD, ALABAMA 
Independent Since 1882 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 1515 First National Building + Birmingham, Alabama + Phone 4-6786 
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Agronomy— Economy 


(Continued from page 26) 


excess of acid soils leaches and takes 
with it basic ions that are sorely 
needed. What do we know about 
the actual requirements for sulphur 
for most of our important crops? 
The essential difference between 
the ordinary grades of mixed ferti- 
lizers containing less than 30 units 
of plant foods and concentrated 
fertilizers is the absence of calcium 
sulphate in the latter. How much of 
the sulphur supplied in the usual 
grades of mixed fertilizers, at the 
prevailing rates of application, is 
really needed by the crops? The 
fertilizer industry as a whole and 
many individual producers would 
like to know. if the requirements 
are not too high, this element is 
unique in that it can be supplied 
with the phosphorus, with the 
nitrogen, or with the potash. It 
may be supplied also from many 
conveniently located deposits of 
gypsum, from which it could be 
hauled and applied to the soil at 
convenient intervals in the crop 


rotation and farm work program. 
How many agronomists have a 
map showing the gypsum deposits 


in their state? It has not been 
important? The major areas where 
sulphur is required can not be 
defined according to rainfall as 
they can with lime? Agreed. But 
it is important to any and every 
manufacturer of concentrated ferti- 
lizers to know if sulphur is an 
element that must be supplied to 
the soils of any given state, and if 
so, whether it can be supplied more 
economically from nearby gypsum 
deposits than by shipping it in the 
phosphate or mixed fertilizers. 


Trace Elements 


Beyond mentioning that the use 
of borax in phosphate-potash mix- 
tures for legumes and some other 
crops seems to be an established 
economical practice, I will not dis- 
cuss the minor elements individually 
This is because, with few exceptions, 
iron, Manganese, copper, zinc, co- 
balt and now molybdenum are 
required in very small quantities per 
acre. Qn most soils only some of 
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the crops show a yield response to 
applications of these elements, and 
frequently it is observed only in 
connection with certain seasonal or 
climatic conditions: 


It is logical to ask if compounds 
of these elements, which in quantity 
seem to be almost in the drug store 
prescription class, should be com- 
bined with a heavy tonnage in- 
dustry as part of the production 
program. In the absence of better 
information or advice, individual 
growers may be justified in apply- 
ing a “shotgun prescription” mix- 
ture of most or all of these elements. 
Although they should be offered for 
sale by fertilizer manufacturers and 
dealers in the areas where they are 
needed, the method of applying to 
best advantage remains to be de- 
termined by the research specialists 
in plant and animal nutrition. 
Certainly, the hazards of reversion 
in the soil and the low percentage 
recovery from the soil should be 
weighed against the frequently 
demonstrated more immediate re- 
sponse obtained by spraying them 
on the foliage or adding them 
directly to the animals’ feed. Even 
in human nutrition, for some of 
these elements, it has not been 
demonstrated that combination in 
organic compounds gives any higher 
nutritive values. The narrow mar- 
gin between deficiency and toxicity 
for some of these elements is further 
reason for a separate, deliberate, 
and more carefully measured appli- 
cation in the form of diluted dusts 
or sprays. 


Soils 


There are many things that 
commercial fertilizer companies 
would like to know, and should 
know, about soils. The sources of 
information are open to all, and 
perhaps that is something we should 
teach ourselves and our own organ- 
izations individually. More agron- 
omists are needed inside the ferti- 
lizer industry. But the adaptation 
of crops and cropping systems to 
soil type is a field in which closer 
cooperation and study are needed 
both by research agronomists and 
commercial interests. 


I will cite just one example. Flat, 
highly acid soils of fine texture, 


which are shallow because of poo 
drainage during appreciable period; 
each year, are natural grass land, 
providing a species of grass tolerant 
of low pH which will grow in that 
climate can be found. It is well 
known that a good sod may recover 
one hundred per cent of the in. 
organic fertilizer nitrogen applied to 
it, up to rather high rates of applica. 
tion. It is further known that the 
digestible protein content of many 
grasses can be greatly increased by 
applying inorganic nitrogen ferti- 
lizers, 


It would seem that on such soils 
pasture management and fertilizer 
studies would be worth while, to the 
end of developing a profitable grass 
land agriculture, as differentiated 
from the more usual legume or 
mixed grass and legume programs 
with the attendant high potash r.- 
quirements. 


Conclusions 


After thirty-three years’ expe. 
rience in plant nutrition work, ten 
years in experiment stations and 
twenty-three years in industry, it 
is my firm conviction that whatever 
fertilizers or fertilizer materials, or 
soil fertility practices, is sound, 
needs only to be demonstrated and 
sold; and it will carry itself. What 
is not agronomically and econon- 
ically sound should not be pushed, 
as it will not continue beyond the 
red ink stage, no matter how much 
money is spent to promote it. 


Agronomists should not confine 
their interest and research in plant 
nutrition to products or forms of 
plant food presently on the market. 
Any chemical combination whieh 
may show superior nutritional 
values can and will be manufac- 
tured if the advantages are equal to 
the difference in cost of production 
in volume. 


The leaders in the plant food 
industry are willing and able to 
alter their production programs to 
meet the requirements of any sédil 
fertility or crop nutrition program 
which the agriculturists may show 
is basically sound and meets the 
needs of any important agricultural 
enterprise. 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE - 


A CLASSIFIED INDEX TO ALL THE ADVER- 
TISERS IN “THE AMERICAN FERTILIZER” 





AMMONIA—Anhydrous and Liquor 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Co. El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—BURLAP 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, III. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Munte & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Cotton 
Bemis Bro, Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, II. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mente & Co. Inz., New Orleans, La. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
BAG MANUFACTURERS—Paper 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Chase Bag Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Welisburg, W. Va. 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Virginia Carolina Chemical Corp,. Richmond, Va. 
BAGS—Dealers and Brokers 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
BAG CLOSING MACHINES 
International Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York City 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
BAG PRINTING MACHINES 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
BAGGING MACHINES—For Filling Sacks 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
BONE PRODUCTS—BONE BLACK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Tuteur & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BORAX AND BORIC ACID 
American Potash and Chem. Corp., New York City 


BROKERS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, II. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Fraxk R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MclIve: & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Sca -t ipman & Co., New York Cjiy 
Wocdward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUCKETS—For Hoists, Cranes, etc. 
Hayward Company, The, New York City 
BUCKETS—Elevator 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CARS AND CARTS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
CASTOR POMACE 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
CHEMICALS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York C.ty 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New YorkCity 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corpora-ion, Chicago, Ill. 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Koppers Company Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
United States Steel Corp., New York City 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
CHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS 
Gascoyne & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, Ga. 
Wiley & Company, Baltimore, Md. 
CONDITIONERS 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Nat.onal Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, IIl. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
ENGINEERS—Chemical and Industrial 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
FERTILIZER (Mixed) MANUFACTURERS 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
FISH SCRAP AND OIL 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City, 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“*The American Fertilizer’’ 
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For an Alphabetical List of all the 
Advertisers. see page 31 





HOPPERS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore ,Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Asheraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 


Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 


Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
INSECTICIDES 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
LEAD BURNERS 

Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LIMESTONE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio 
LOADERS—Car and Wagon 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville. Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
MACHINERY—Acid Making and Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The East Point, Ga. 

Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Ammoniating 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Grinding and Pulverizing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Bradley Pulverizer Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Material Handling 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Baughman Manufacturing Co., Jerseyville, Ill 

Hayward Company, The, New York City 

Hough Co., The Frank G., Libertyville, Ill. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Mixing, Screening and Bagging 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 

Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
MACHINERY—Power Transmission 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
MACHINER Y—Superphosphate Manufacturing 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston. Mass. 
MANGANESE SULPHATE 

Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
MINOR ELEMENTS 

Tennessee Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 
MIXERS 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 

Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 

Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark. 
Phillips Chemical Co,, Bartlesville, Okla. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
NITROGENOUS ORGANIC MATERIAL 
American Agriculture Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, III. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Iil. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
Tuteur & Co., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
NOZZLES—Spray 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Winkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION—Fertilizer and Acid 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Chemical Construction Corp., New York City 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass. 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Dealers and Brokers 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J.. New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, I!! 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex M., Charleston, S. C. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
POTASH SALTS—Manufacturers 
American Potash and Chemical Corp.. New York City 
Potash Co. of America, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, lL 
United States Potash Co., New York City 
PRINTING PRESSES—Bag 
Schmutz Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky. 
REPAIR PARTS AND CASTINGS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora. Ind. 








AMERICAN FERTILIZE& 


















































































BUYERS’ GUIDE 


SCALES—Including Automatic Bagging 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aur ora,Ind. 
SCREENS 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Stedman Foundry and Mach. Works, Aurora, Ind. 
Sturtevant Mill Company, Boston, Mass, 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. 
SEPARATORS—Air 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md. 
Sturtevant Mill Co., Boston, Mass. 
SPRAYS—Acid Chambers 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Barrett Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
Koppers Co., Inc., Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lion Oil Co., El] Dorado, Ark. 
Mclver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 
Scar-Lipman & Co., New York City 
United States Ste.1 Corp., New York City 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala. 
SULPHUR 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. New York City 
SULPHURIC ACID 
American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 
U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical] Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE 
American Agricultural Chemical Coz, New York City 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Huber & Company, New York City 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, Ll. 
Jackle, Frank R., New York City 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston S. C. 
Southern States Phosphate Fertilizer Co., Savannah, Ga. 





U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE—Concentrated 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 


U.S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., Tampa, Fla. 


Virginia-Carolina Chemica] Corp., Richmond, Va. 
TANKAGE 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York City 

Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker & Bro., H. J., New York City 

Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, II. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, Chicago, III. 

Jackle, Frank R., New York City 

McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S. C. 

Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
VALVES 

Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga. 

Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Alphabetical List of Advertisers 


er gad Agricultural Chemical Co., New York 

POM inte aed 4d ed OR Re aig Ca alah o eae nae bine 2 

American Potash and Chemical Corp., New York 
5 2 RE SNCS RA TA RG SAS aes on Aen 15 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga............. — 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta, Ga.... Front Cover 
Atlanta Utility Works, The, East Point, Ga........ 26 
Baker & Bro., H..J. New York City.............. 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye setiah “e 
Nowy York Gris ova oniwaeeracs o5a: se — 
Baughman Mfg. Se. Jerseyville, Ill.............. — 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. OWI IAD. 2650s 8 oss ve 3 o 1, 18 
Bradley Pulverizer Co., MCRIOWR SP Ai) e soc ves d — 
Chemical Construction Corp. ,New York 2: (5 CO — 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Agricultural Div., 


DEW VOPE Clty ned Coes <2 Sek ude Se Poke eee es _— 
Davidson Commission Co., The, Chicago, Ill....... 25 
Davison Chemical Corporation, Baltimore Md....... — 
Gascoyne & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md............. 32 
Hayward Company, The, New Vor Clty ok 32 
Hough Co., The Frank G. Libertyville, Ill.......... — 
Huber:Co.;. biiwWi; New. York City ic i-., sec eccaies 26 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 

Chicg ae Piloe hk sy a ove eae ae es Back Cover 


— Paper Co., Bagpak Div., New York 
Ps oe cite Sous eae fF caaee Soe eens 


Jaite Company, The, Jaite, Ohio...............-. 14 
Jackle, Frank R., New York MAEM one es ORE Oe 12 
Keim, Samuel D., Philadelphia, Pa.. ae 
Koppers Co. Inc., "Tar Products Div., Pittsburgh, ‘Pa..23 
Kraft Bag Corporation, New York City OM Se ee _ 
Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Ark............... — 
McIver & Son, Alex. M., Charleston, S:C......... 25 
Mente & Co. Inc., New Orleans, La............... 
Monarch Mfg. Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa....... 32 
National Lime & Stone Co., Findlay, Ohio....... 21 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla........... 

Potash Co. of America, New York City... . .3rd Gio 
Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, Ill;.............. 23 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio............ — 
Sackett & Sons Co., The A. J., Baltimore, Md.. 25 


Scar-Lipman & Co., New York ME pa secs, viel 


Schmutz Mfg. Co., ‘Louisville, Ky.. Laeiatane a 
Shuey & Company, Inc., Savannah, ee A. a 32 
Southern Lead Burning Co., Atlanta, Ga.. Re 
Southern States Phosphate & Fertilizer Co., Savan- 
A Lois Rls saad RES Chien EAE Oe Be 24 


Spencer Chemical Company Kansas City Mo.... . — 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Works, Aurora, 
PO Riwiceciudictivice «sige nuaka sk ea kwae ste das 20 
St. Regis Paper Co., New York City.............. 17 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., New York City........... — 
Titlestad Corporation, Nicolay, New York City... ..— 
U. S. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp., 
DAWA RNG i045 a icia p's tole a as tise: 6 4% See 25 
United States Potash Co., New York City. ..2d Cover 
United States Steel Corp., Coal Chem. Sales Div., 


IMG VCE Soicis etait c RG ede tilgiceiw es cc ee 19 
Universal Vibrating Screen Co., Racine, Wis. . ee 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va... 
Wiley & Company, Inc., Baltimore, 1 ee eee "32 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa... . .16 
Woodward Iron Company, Woodward, Ala........ 27 
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FEEDING AND FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 


(SINCE 1898) 


SAMUEL D. KEIM 
1343 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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MONARCH SPRAYS 


This is our Fig. 645 Nozzle. Used 

for Scrubbing Acid Phos = omy Gases. 

Made for ‘‘full” or “hol iow’ cone in 

brass and ‘ ‘Everdur.” We also make 
B “‘Non-Clog” Nozzles in Brass and 

Steel, and 

Stoneware Chamber Sprays 


now used by nearly all chamber 
spraysulphuric acid plants. 


CATALOG 6-C 


MONARCH MFG. WORKS, INC. 
2501 East Ontario Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HAYWARD BUCKETS fi i 


Use this Hayward Class “‘K"* Clam Shell for se- 
4 vere superphosphate digging and handling. 


)_ THE HAYWARD CO., 202 Fulton St., New York dis dij), 





GASCOYNE & CO., INC. 


Established 1887 


CHEMISTS and ASSAYERS 


Public Weighers and Samplers 


27 South Gay Street - BALTIMORE, MD. 








SHUEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phosphate Rock. 
Official Chemists for Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export As- 
sociation. Official Weigher and Sampler for the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association at Savannah: also Official Chemists 
for National Cottonseed Products Association. 


115 E. BAYSTREET, SAVANNAH, GA. 











FIGURE YOUR FORMULAS 
Quickly and Accurately with 
THE ADAMS POCKET FORMULA RULE 
Price $1.25 Postpaid 


WARE BROS. COMPANY 
317 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
































WILEY & Geseuae hie. 


Analytical and Consulting 
Chemists 





BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














Dictionary of Fertilizer Materials and Terms 


A new revised edition containing complete descriptions and analyses, together with 


A. O. A. C. official definitions, of all plant foods and materials used in the manufacture of 


chemical fertilizers. 


The new edition is enlarged in content and size—6 x 9 inches. As a reference booklet 


for all who are interested in the manufacture or use of chemical fertilizers, the dictionary 


will prove invaluable. For the agricultural chemist as well as the fertilizer salesman, it 


will serve as an authoritative source of information that will give quick and accurate 


answers to questions that arise daily. 


PRICE $1 .00 postpaid 





Send Remittance with Order 





WARE BROS. COMPANY jrilkprpria 7, PA. 
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1948 was a record year for domestic Potash. Using ’39 as a base, the industry—not including 
P.C.A.—showed an increase of 280% in 60% Muriate. P.C.A. production lifts the industry 
increase to 325%. P.C.A. alone shows a High Grade Muriate increase for the same pe- 
riod of 480%. 

95% of all P.C.A.’s °48 deliveries were in the form of 60% Muriate. Our new $4,000,000 
production and refining facilities now are operating. Our deliveries for °49-’50 will break all 
previous records. In fact, P.C.A.’s production capacity for 60% Muriate this year will exceed by 
some 150,000 tons the entire potash consumption — all grades — of the nation ten years ago. 

These figures are graphic evidence of the leadership P.C.A. has won . . . leadership in vol- 
ume, in economy to you and to agriculture. 


Potash Company of America 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. . 50 Broadway, New York,N. Y. @ MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE.. First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ill 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE .. Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga, 


Cotton Growers Get 


Big Bolls 


in Alabama 


They get bigger bolls, uniform top to bottom, 


earlier maturity with fertilizer containing ... 


Cotton growers are apt to boast a little when they get unusu- 
ally good results, even if the bolls are not quite as big as these. 

It is no accident that growers of cotton, and many other 
crops too, are likely to get fine quality and large yields when 
they use fertilizers containing ternational Potash. For the 
characteristics of International Potash are helping many fer- 
tilizer manufacturers produce the quality grades that farmers 
want for profitable crop growth. 


International Potash is delivered in the excellent mechan- 





ical condition that is so important both for efficient man 
turing operations and easy drilling on the farm. You'll H 
its workability —the free-flowing characteristics of its 
dry crystals. 

International Potash is mined and refined at Carlsbad, 


Mexico, in the grades you need to produce quality fertili ce 


SUL-PO-MAG (Water-Soluble Double Sulfate of Potash-Magn 


MURIATE OF POTASH e SULFATE OF POTASH 
Sul-Po-Mag Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Jf we 


/ 
POTASH DIVISION e INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL Fatornatenal CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6 Yeu? 








